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CHAPTER I. 

TItE OLD HOUSE AND TIIE OLD WOMAN. 

"TIE old house" of the city of Hindford stood upon 
- a fashionable avenue, xvith city payements in front 
and elegant brick mansions on either side. 
It was a sort of ancient phenomenon, standing there amid 
smart modern houses, on a gay and bustling street; for it was 
an old broxvn wooden farm-house, of the kind that our ances- 
tors used to build in days of primitive simplicity a hundred 
years ago. It was a two-story house in front, but the long 
roof sloped down behind, till a child might easily jump from 
it on to the ground. 
It had never been painted; its shingles were here and there 
green with patches of moss. Certain enterprising shrubs had 
seeded themselves in the eave-troughs, and formed a fantastic 
nodding fringe along the edges, that made the old house look 
as queer as antiquated nodding finery makes an old face. 
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The clapboards here and there xvere curled xvith agc and 
starting from the timbers; the lintel of the door had sunk so 
that the door-posts stood awry; the door-steps were broken 
and sunken like old grave-stones, and green with dank cling- 
ing moss. 
Of course there were in front, as must be about every old 
New England house, the inseparable lilac trees; but these 
had grown to weird and preternatural proportions, looking 
into the chamber-windows, and even here and there brushing 
the herbage of the eave-troughs. Their stems below were 
gnarled and wreathed, and covered with bright yellow lichen, 
making their whole air as quaint and witch-like as the rest of 
the surroundings. 
A narrow strip of front door-yard was nclosed by a demor- 
alized old picket-fence; the gate swung unevenly on i.ts 
hinges, and like everything else about the ancient dwelling, 
looked forlorn and dreary. 
The house, as we have said, stood on one of the fine driv- 
ing avenues of Hindford, and elegant carriages and prancing 
horses went by it every day; and every day somebody 
said, m 
"What a queer old witch-like house! How strange that 
it should be here on this street! Who does live there?" 
The answer was, "O, that's the old Avery place. It can't 
be sold till old Miss Zarviah Avery dies; she has the life- 
right, and she xvon't live anyxvhere else." 
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In fact this old Avery house xvas the decaying relic of a 
farm, that had once lain quite out in the country ncar the town 
of Hindford, but the city had grown and travelled and thrown 
out its long arms here and there, and drawn into its embrace 
suburb after suburb, cutting streets and avenues through what 
was once farm and woodland, and so this old brown farm- 
house xvas left a stranded wreck of the old village life, stand- 
ing by itself, and seeming to frown with a sullcn amazement 
on a street of modern fine houses. 
Miss Zarviah Avery was a human wreck like the house. 
Her village cronies had sold out, or moved off, or died; her 
family, all but one brother, xvere dead; nobody came to see 
her, and she visited nobody. 
She was punctual in her seat in the neighboring church 
every Sunday, and sat always conspicuously on the front seat 
in the weekly prayer-meeting, where her phenomenal bonnets, 
her old-fashioned dress, and high, shaking voice, as she in- 
toned the hymns, moved the mirth of that younger generation, 
who think all the world is a show for their amusement. 
She also was a punctual though silent attendant of the 
xveekly female prayer-meeting. It was said Miss Zarviah 
never had uttered her voice among the sisters but once, 
when in a faded old green calash and a shrunken washed-out 
merino shawl, she uttered an emphatic testimony against 
the vanity of dress and the temptations to worldliness in this 
regard. 
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The old inhabitants of Hindford said that 1V[iss Zarviah 
came of a very respectable family, tter father, Squire Avery, 
vas a deacon in the church, selcctman in the village, and a 
thriving, well-to-do farmer, but the family had dropped avay 
one by one, and she was left, like the last fluttering leaf of the 
gaunt catalpa in her door-yard, desolate and without a kindred 
leaf to speak to. 
When both parents died Miss Zarviah was left guardian 
of a younger brother about ten years of age, who xvith her- 
self was joint heir to the estate. Now Miss Zarviah loved 
her brother with all her heart, but unluckily, she felt it her 
duty to show her love in ways that make a boy specially un- 
comfortable. 
She was always checking and reproving him, and setting 
his sins in order before him. These vere many. He came 
in without xviping his shoes; he hung his hat on the vrong 
nail, or did n't hang it anyavhere; he slopped water when he 
went to help himself to it; he whistled; he drummed; he 
brought home and domesticated a puppy who was seven-fold 
more mischievous than he xvas. 
He xvas always taming rabbits and squirrels and birds, who 
all made litter and dirt. Above all, he whittled from morning 
till night and everywhere. 
His clothes were in a chronic state of dilapidation', bat, 
trousers, stockings, shoes, all giving out before his endless 
activity. 
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He noyer wrote. He had committed the oversight of his 
share of the property to a faithful old lawyer, a friend of his 
father, through whom Miss Zarviah heard only that he was 
living and doing well,- and so she was left alone. 
But there was a sore spot in her old heart. A conscien- 
tious person should bexvare of getting into a passion, for every 
sharp word one speaks comes back and lodges like a sliver in 
one's own heart; and such slivers hurt us worse than they 
ever can any one else. 
It was true she was now mistress of the house, with nota 
soul to disarrange any of her matters. She could clean and 
shut up rooms, and nobody opened them. There was no 
litter, no dirt anyxvhere, for there was nobody to make any. 
She and her house were as clean and orderly as she wanted 
tobe; nobody whittled; nobody whistled; there were no 
footsteps to track the floors; no tramping up and down 
stairs. 
The old clock ticked away hour after hour, the only sound 
to be heard in the ancient dwelling. Miss Avery had a sort 
of shivering, unspoken sense of lonesomeness. The waters of 
life were freezing around her, and the circle unfrozen nar- 
rowed every year, as one crony and acquaintance after another 
dropped out of lire and came no more. 
Still, from year to year, she opened and aired chambers 
that nobody ever slept in, and at stated intervals routed every- 
thing out and conducted a severe house-cleaning where no 
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dirt had been made. As for her own personal quarters, they 
had narrowed themselves down to one room, which was to 
her, bedroom, kitchen, and sitting-room. 
The old family "keeping-room" was shut up and kept in an 
immacula{ely clean state, with its bright brass andirons, with 
a bright brass candlestick on each end of the mantel-piece. 
One day in the week she scrubbed the white floor on her 
hands and knees, as also the table and dresser in like man- 
ner. All ber tins were brightened, and everything made 
resplendent, and she sat down to her knitting victorious. 
One would have said that she had nothing to do but to rest 
on her laurels, but alas! perfection is not for mortals. 
The dust from the avenue before the house, kept lively by 
whirling carriages, would filter through the cracks of the old 
mansion, and rest on tables and chairs in a manner to keep 
her combativeness on the stretch. 
Then rats and mice bred, mustered, and multiplied in the 
house. Certain cockroaches, too, had invaded the ancient 
dxvelling, and set up housekeeping in its old cracks and cran- 
nies. In vain Miss Avery scolded, scrubbed, scoured; they 
throve and multiplied and grew impudently bold. 
But the dust and the cockroaches, and the rats and the 
mice, were nothing to another trial of Miss Zarviah's life,-- 
t]ze boys ! 
Back of her fence ran a little alley that abounded with some 
of the noisiest and most graceless little wretches in Hindford. 
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--These boys were in the habit of swarming over her fence 
and through her yard as a shorter cut to the avenue. 
This, which was at first a matter of mere convenience, be- 
came amusing to the boys when lV[iss Zarviah, broom in hand, 
and with her mouth filled with objurgations, chased them and 
ordered them out of her yard, and threatened them with the 
police. 
Then the matter became exciting, and the fun of making 
old Witch Avery mad, cutting through her yard and over her 
fence, and hearing her scold when safely lodged behind it, 
was a stimulating form of recreation to these graceless little 
wretches, and our frontispiece shows the glee of the boys 
and the energetic rage of Miss Zarviah on one of these 
occasions, which is the subject of our next chapter. 
Such was Miss Zarviah, such her troubles and tribulations, 
when our story opens. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DOG TAKES REFUGE WITH THE OLD WOMAN. 

T was a dreary, dripping November night, just between 
daylight and dusk. Miss Zarviah had hung on her lonely 
tea-kettle, and was proceeding with her arrangements for an 
evening meal, when, Whoop! hurrah ! hallo ! and a sound of 
a yelping dog and of pattering footsteps came through ber 
yard. 
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Instantly she seized the broom, and ran and opened the 
back door. Something that looked like a draggled bundle of 
rags swept by her into the house with a rattling noise, and 
fled into the room and under her bed. 
" Now, you wretches, if you don't get out this minute, 
I '11 -- 
Vigorous blows of the broom finished the sentence. The 
little imps danced and shouted, but retreated towards the 
fence. 
"\Ve want our dog. He's run into your old bouse! " 
shouted the boldest. 
"You sha'n't have your dog! and if you don't clear out, 
I '11 call the watch!" and Miss Avery seconded ber words 
with well-directed thwacks and thumps, which sent the whole 
posse in a giggling cataract over the fence, behind which rose 
such parting salutes as these" 
"Who cares for you, old Witch Avery?" 
"We '11 come in for all you ! " 
" Catch us if you can! Where's your policeman?" and 
away they xvent. 
Miss Avery went in and shut the door. 
She came back into her room and hung up ber broom. 
She felt on the whole that she had gained a victory,--the 
enemy had lost the dog and she had got him. That was 
some comfort, and instantly her whole nature rose in deter- 
mination that they never should have him again. 
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She looked under her bed, and there, crouching in the far 
corner, the fire-light gleamed upon a pair of great mournful 
eyes, and a subdued whine came from the obscurity. 
Miss Avery never had been fond of dogs, but this dog she 
had resolved to protect, and all her combativeness was on his 
side. 
" Corne here, doggie!" she said; "good doggie!" So 
she tried to call him out. 
But the tones were rather dry, and wanting in native cor- 
diality, and doggie only crouched farther in his corner, and 
gave another piteous whine. 
Miss Zarviah moved the bed, and walking straight into the 
dark corner, reached down and took him. 
The poor wretch was drabbled with mud, and an old tin I 
kettle, which had been tied to his tail, rattled dubiously as l 
she lifted him. 
"Well, did I ever!" exclaimed Miss Zarviah, and she 
brought him out to the fire-light, and setting him down, put 
on her spectacles, took ber scissors and cut the string. 
The pail fell off, and the creature looked up at her with his 
great sad _eyes, and licked her hand humbly. 
"Well, I do declare ! you poor cre'tur ! " said Miss Zar- 
viah. 
The dog was quivering and trembling with wet, cold, and 
fright, but seemed to understand that Miss Zarviah meant 
well by him; he tried to wag his bedraggled tail, and then 
2 



TRIP GETS HIS SUPPER. 



CHAPTER III. 

SHE DISCOVERS THAT HE IS A PROVIDENCE. 

ELL, of all things! Who would have thought it?" 
mused Miss Avery, as, supper being over, she leaned 
back in her chair and took a dispassionate survey of her new 
acquisition. 
He was now quite dry, and his soif flossy hair of a fine sil- 
ver color would, if Miss Avery had known anything of such 
matters, have proclaimed him a dog of blood and breeding; 
one of those sagacious little Scotch terriers that are pets in 
high places. 
But Miss Avery only knew that he was a dog who, by a  
strange " Providence," as she called it, had become ]er dog, 
and now she was meditating what to call him. 
Her mind reverted to the days long since, when Eben 
brought home the puppy that made such trouble, and called 
him Trip. 
"Poor Eben ! " she said, " I reely was hard on him. I wih[-- 
now I had been more patient with Trip--just for his sake.! 
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"Oh! oh! Why, Trip-pee! Why! why! Good dog! 
Don't! don't! " said Miss Avery, as much flustered as if it 
was a suitor that was declaring his regard for her. "There, 
there! get down, Trip. 
But Trip had no idea of getting down; he only quirled 
himself round, and established himself composedly in the hol- 
low of her lap. 
"Did I ever ! " said Miss Avery ; "he's determined to sit 
in my lap; well, if you will, you will," and Trip nestled down, 
closed his eyes, and seemed inclined to take a nap in this 
comfortable situation. 
Outside the wind whistled drearily; the rain dripped from 
the eaves with a dull, lonely thud; but inside the tire pured 
and snapped and crackled, and the knitting-needle clicked, 
and Miss Avery said to herself,-- 
"Well, how much company__a cre'tur is ! " and she looked 
down at Trip with patronizing complacency. 
Miss Avery had not had so pleasant an evening within her 
recollection. 
It seemed wonderful to her that she, who had always de- 
spised dogs and opposed their way, should be sitting now with 
one in her lap, and enjoying his being there. Certainly, there 
must be a Providence in it, said Miss Avery. 
When the clock struck nine, Miss Avery knit into her seam- 
needle, and rolled up her knitting-work, and then, in company 
with Trip, proceeded to fasten and bolt all the doors, and to 
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overjoyed to see her mvake that she had not the heart to 
scold him. 
"The cre'tur's ben used to sleeping on somebody's bed," 
she said, " and he was lonesome, poor fellow! Well, Trippy, 
you 've kept my feet beautiful and warm, anyhow." 
Miss Avery now began to reflect on the responsibilities she 
had assumed. Trip was certainly a lively, entertaining com- 
panion, and he had warmed quite a place in her half-frozen 
heart; but he was evidently a thoughtless, frisky, heedless 
fellow, that would be sure to fall into the enemy's hands again 
if she did n't look after him. 
So, the first thing after breakfast, she did what she had 
so long vainly threatened to do, went to the policeman who 
had charge of her beat,--a good-natured man, who went to 
the same church with her,--and detailed to him with some 
warmth her persecutions from the boys of the neighboring 
alley; whereupon he took down their names, and assured 
lIiss Avery that he would look after them; and then she 
went to a carpenter near by, and, as a consequence of this 
interview, her backyard before night was adorned along the 
top with a row of sharp, lively spikes, set points uppermost, 
so as to render it entirely ineligible as a mode of entrance or 
egress. So she began to feel herself fortified and defended in 
the possession of her new treasure. 
After a week of seclusion, to make sure that Trip would not 
run away, Miss Avery took him with her whenever she went 



CHAPTER V. 

BLUE EYES COMES TO SEE IIIM. 

" pLEASE, ma'am, may I come in and see your dog?" 
.t These words were spoken on a bright June day, when 
the lilacs were abloom in front of the old bouse. Miss Avery 
stood out on the stone flagging at the back side of her house 
doing some washing, and Trip was present helping her. 



MISS AVERY AT HER WASHING. 
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licked her face and hands, and in every possible inflection of 
dog dialect professed his undying fealty and devotion. 
"What nonsense ! What a fool I am to worry," she said; 
"jest for that little chit who don't know one dog from an- 
other. Suppose she did have a dog run away. Does that 
prove that this is the dog? Of course not. The city is full 
of dogs; one dog looks just like another. Besides, her dog 
was named Carlo, and this one was named Trip. I knew his 
name was Trip; he knew his name the first time I called it. 
Don't tell me!" and Miss Avery shook her head threateningly 
at an imaginary opponent, and as she had an old red hand- 
kerchief tied over it with flapping ends, her head-shaking 
appeared really formidable and convincing. Trip barked at 
ber once or twice, she looked so very belligerent. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE WOMAN WHO ItATES DOGS. 

N OW little Blue Eyes had the fullest conviction in her wise  
young heart that this was her oxvn dogm her lost Carlo. 
Her father had bought for her in New York a little silky sil- 
ver-colored Scotch terrier, and given fifty dollars for him, on 
purpose that Blue Eyes might bave him for a playmate and 
confidential friend while her mother and he vere gone. 
But, unfortunately, Mrs. Symons, in whose house and under ] 
whose care the little one was placed, was one of those good ] 
women who hate dogs of every degree. She never would_J 
have one in the house if she could help it, and Carlo was 
sedulously kept outside of the house at all rimes, except when 
his little mistress was at home. [If he happened to stray into 
the parlor or dining-room, the good lady seemed to feel that 
the place had been polluted,--his hair, she declared, would 
come off on the sofa or chairs, or he would be sure to do 
some mysterious mischief, and so he was broomed out igno- 
miniously as soon as Bright Eyes' back was turned.- 
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talk from the next room, " did she say it was Miss Avery she 
was visiting ? " 
"Yes; " said his help-mcet. 
"Well, let her go there. But xvhat is the attraction? Not 
Miss Avery's personal charms, I 'm sure." 
"No ; it's a little dog that the child thinks is like hers that 
ran away. For my part, I think like enough it is hers. But 
I 'd rather Miss Avery would keep it than have it back in the 
house here. I hate dogs, and I was glad when it ran axvay. 
But just to think that the child should go right to the house 
of her own aunt! " 
Now Mr. Symons was the friendly lawyer to whorn Eben 
Avery had committed the management of his property. The 
little girl had been left with him this summer, while the pa- 
rents were away attending to some necessary business. In 
the fall they were to corne back, and then there was to be an 
attempt at a final settlement of the Avery estate. 
Eben Avery had become a stout, cheery, well-to-do man of 
forty, had corne back from California, and was desirous now 
to return to Hindford and build a house on the old place. 
Miss Avery's life-right in the ancient ruinous dwelling was 
all that stood in the way of the plan, and Mr. Symons had 
long been searching for acceptable words wherevith to break 
to her the news of her brother's return, and of his plans. 
He had mentally surveyed her as a fortress to be carried, 
and had not known where to effect an entrance. When, 
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therefore, he heard what the little one had done, he put his 
hands in his pockets, and gave a contented whistle. 
"Well," he said, " the old woman's such a crotchety, 
crabbed old thing, I did n't know how to go to work with 
her; and there was no saying whether she'd take to Eben, 
or whether she'd rake up the old grudge. There's never 
knowing what folks will do in their family quarrels. But 
there's a soft streak in the old lady, it appears. Better let 
Patty Coram work on her. She'll bring her round, if any- 
body can. Of course, she don't know whose child it is?" 
" Oh no; I don't think she does." 
"Well, tell Patty Coram not to tell her. There's never any 
saying with these crotchety people. It might spoil all the 
fun if she knew whose daughter she was. She'd get going 
over the old story of the quarrel between her and Eben, and 
maybe it would set her against the girl." 
So Mrs. Symons warned the little one, with many a head- 
shake, that old Miss Avery was very queer indeed, and she 
better not tell her name to her--it might make the old lady 
cross, and she would n't let her come; but that if she were 
careful she might go and see Carlo as often as she liked. 
And Mrs. Symons congratulated herself that the dreadful 
dog was thus taken care of in a way to both satisfy his young 
mistress and keep him out of her own way. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BLUE EYES PURSUES HER ADVANTAGE. 

HE next day the little girl came again, and this time the 
interview was accorded in the house. 
It vas bright June weather, and the " keeping-room " win- 
dows vere open, and the smell of lilacs came pleasantly in, 
and Miss Avery sat with her sewing. " Oh, how pleasant it 
is here," said Blue Eyes. " I'm so glad you let me corne. I 
do love Trip so, and Trip is glad to see me, ain't you, Trip ? " 
Trip responded to this with his usual effusion, expending 
so many caresses on the little face tha Miss Avery began to 
feel a twinge of jealousy. 
"What is your name, little girl? " she said. 
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" Oh, l've got lots of names. Papa calls me Pussy and 
Daisy; and Mr. Symons calls me Patty Coram, and Aunty 
Symons calls me Pet, and I don't know which is my name." 
" Do you live with Mr. Symons ? " 
"Yes, I'm staying with then now till my papa and mamma 
come; they're gone on a journey now, and Aunt Symons 
takes care of me while they're gone, and I go to school to 
the school-house on this street,--that's where I go to school, 
--and it's so near I can come in at recess; but it's time to 
go now," said the little maid, running for her bonnet. 
" Please, Miss Avery, may I come here to-morrow after- 
noon? To-morrow is Saturday, and I can stay a good long 
while." 
Miss Avery looked intently into the great Mde earnest blue 
eyes that were looking up from her knee,  it was as if a blue 
violet were talking t__o he_r, m and the little rosy mouth quiv- 
ered with earnestness. 
She said, " Yes, my dear," in a voice softer than she was 
in the habit of using. The little one, vith an impulsive move- 
ment, threw her arms round her neck and kissed her. 
" Oh," said Miss Avery, half-pleased, half-shocked, "you. 
shouldn't kiss such an old thing as I ara." 
"Yes I should, because you are good to me," said Blue 
Eyes, as she kissed her again, and then tripped lightly away. 
Miss Averysat in a sort of maze. Those kisses had roused 
a commotion in her dry old heart. 
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"What a dear little thing it is ! " she said. " Strange she 
should want to kiss me,--my poor old withered face! Well, 
if she's coming to-morrow, --" 
Miss Avery here rose and went to her pantry. LAs if in- 
spired by a new thought, she change__d her dress immediately, 
and put on one devoted to cooking, and went to work with 
flour and sugar and spices to compound some cakes such as 
she remember Eben used to love. She sifted, she grated, 
she pounded, she beat es to Trip's great amazement. 
" Yes, Trippy," she said, "you and I are going to have 
, 
company to-morrow, and we must get ready, Trippy, mustn't 
we ? " 
Trip responded vigorously to the suggestion, and flew 
about in a very active manner to express his pleasure in the 
proceedings. 
Miss Avery cleared her tire, and put down her tin baker, 
and soon the cakes rose clear and light, and browned to her 
heart's content. 
" l'll frost them," she said, meditatively. " Children alvays 
like frosting. Oh, if I had only some carmvay sugar-plu'ms 
to put on top! O you Trip, if you xvere good for anything, 
I could send you over to get some caraways." 
But as Trip, vith all his activity, could not compass this 
errand, Miss Avery changed her dress again, and went 
across to a confectioner's, and bought an ounce of caraway 
sugar-plums of divers colors most brilliant to behold, where- 
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with, on her return, she adorned the frosting of her little 
cakes. 
Then Miss Avery remembered an upper drawer in which 
there was a china image of a little white lamb standing in a 
very green china hedge of very pink and blue flowers, and 
this lamb she nov drew out of his hiding-place. 
It was given to her when she was a little girl, and as she 
looked at it, her thoughts travelled back to the days when she 
was no higher than this little one, and when Saturday after- 
noon was a paradise of untold brightness for her. 
She set it on the mantel-piece between the candlesticks, 
and in front of the snuffer-tray. 
Then she proceeded to cover a ball of old ravellings with 
some bright flannels, and fasten a long cord to it, for the little 
girl and Trip to play together with; and just to try its effects, 
she threw it time and again, and laughed to see Trip scamper 
after it. 
" Why, what a fool I am!" she said, when she had con- 
sumed about half an hour playing with Trip. 
Miss Avery was beginning to feel young again: 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A BRIGHT SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

HE keeping-room wore quite a festive air. Some purple 
and white lilacs in an old china vase adorned the table, 
and Miss Avery, conscious of stores of attraction in her cup- 
board, had been waiting impatiently for her little visitor, when 
she heard a knock at the front door, and it was a race between 
her and Trip which should get to it first. 
Trip's joyful bark filled the house, vhile Miss Avery pulle 
and jerked the old front door, which, being rheumatic and un- 
used to opening, hung obstinately back, and at last flew open 
with a bounce that was like to upset them both. 
"There, now! " said the little one. " It's Saturday after- 
noon, and I can stay till sundown ; aint you glad ?" she asked, 
looking up at 1V[iss Avery with great clear wide blue eyes. 
"To be sure I am," said Miss Avery, heartily, as she hung 
up. the little bonnet; and then, taking down the china lamb 
from the mantel, she said, " See there ! that's what I used to 
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play with when I was a little girl; you shall play with it when 
you corne to see me." 
" Oh, how beautiful! May I take it?" said the child. 
" Yes," said Miss Avery; and stooping shyly towards her, 
as she handed the toy, she said,-- 
" Have n't you got another kiss for me ?" 
" Oh dear, yes," said the little one, throwing her arms round 
her neck. " l've got twenty kisses for you; for I really love 
you, 'cause you are so good." 
" NO, no, I 'm not good," said Miss Avery, with a half-sigh ; 
" I'm a poor, homely, cross old woman." 
"No, you're hOt; you're hOt cross a bit. Nobody shall 
say you are cross, shall they, Trippy? Trip knows how 
good you are, don't he, Trippy?" And Trip barked an ener- 
getic testimony of Miss Avery's goodness. 
Miss Avery felt the sweet flattery of a child's love with a 
new and strange delight, and ail the lines of her face softened 
and lighted up so that she looked almost handsome. 
The small visitor now chatterd on like a little brook over 
stones, running here and there, and asking questions about 
everything she saw. 
"Vhat funny chamber stairs!" she said, as she peeped 
into the entry; "they look just like pieces of pie. Can 
Trippy and I go and see what is up there ?" 
" Oh yes; l'll show you," said Miss Avery; and she took 
the little girl and Trip the round of the chambers above. 
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"Well, there now! I knew you must be my aunty," said 
the little one, cheerily, "you are so good to me; you are my 
ownty doxvnty aunty, and I shall love you always; " and this 
was confirmed by a shoxver of kisses. 
"Yes, yes," said Miss Avery. " I was n't good to your poor 
father; I was cross to him. I did n't mean to be cross, but I 
was; but l'll never be cross to you, my darling, l'll make 
it all up to you." 
" I don't believe you ever was cross to papa or anybody 
else," said the child, sturdily. 
"Yes, I xvas; but l've been very sorry ever since, and I 
hope he won't lay it up against me," said 1V[iss Avery, hum- 
bly. 
" Oh, indeed, papa will love you, I know! Papa is always 
good to everybody; and as full of fun! he's always making 
people laugh and have good times." 
"He never told you what a cross old sister I xvas?" 
" Oh, indeed, he did n't! he said how you used to sit up 
vith him and nurse him xvhen he was sick." 
"Did he remember that? Well, I did love Eben, though I 
did n't always act like it." 
"l'In ever so glad," remarked Blue Ees, "that you are my 
aunty, 'cause now you'll corne and live with us. You and I 
and Trip, m we'll live together; won't it be fun?" 
Miss Avery laughed, m she had n't felt so gleeful for years, 
m and then, when she had opened all her drawers and all ber 
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light heart. Trip ran to her quivering with eagerness. Miss 
ivery's heart-was touched for him. 
"Trippy, you poor doggie ! I'm sorry, but I can't take you 
to church," she said, as he stood wagging his tail, and looking 
eagerly at her. " It's Sunday, Trippy, and you can't go to 
church with me, though you are a great deal more up to your 
light than some vho do go." 
Miss Avery explained this over to Trippy, but it did n't 
seem to convince him; and when she left the bouse, he stood 
on his hind legs at the window barking frantically. 
Miss Avery's mind in sermon-time wandered to ber little 
niece. She saw her blue eyes, and felt her caresses and kisses, 
and her heart was glad within her; and she caught herself in 
sermon-time projecting how she would make some "crullers," 
and sift suga over them for the child's delectation when she 
came to see her old aunty. 
"I 'm afraid I shall make an idol of that child," she said to 
herself when she found where ber thoughts had been wan- 
dering. 
When she got home Trippy was outrageous in his joy. 
"It's worth going out for, to bave any cre'tur so glad to 
see one," she said. "Ah, Trippy! you was a Providence. 
If it had not been for you, Trippy, she wouldn't 'a' ben 
here, Trippy! Trippy! you've ben a real blessing to me. 
Now to-morrov she '11 come again, the dear little thing! " 
The next day Miss Avery looked eagerly at the old clock. 
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and counted the minutes to recess-time, but no little Blue 
Eyes came. She wondered and waited in vain. 
The solemn old clock ticked and struck, and Miss Avery 
strained her ears for the sound of the little footsteps. Never 
had the bouse seemed so lonely; but no little footsteps 
came. 
"Why, I could n't bave believed I 'd 'a' missed her so," said 
Miss Avery to Trip, and Trip looked as if he thought so too. 
"Well, she 'I1 be here to-morrow, anyway," she said, as she 
lay down to sleep at night. 



CHAPTER X. 

WItERE IS BLUE EYES ? 

UT to-morrow came and told the same story,--no little 
girl. Miss Avery lay awake at night wondering and wish- 
ing she knew; but when the third day passed, and she did not 
come, Miss Avery put on ber bonnet and marched up to Mr. 
Symons's, and knocked at the front door, and inquired for 
Mrs. Symons. 
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"_And I shall do the best Z can," said Miss _Avery, reso- 
lutely. 
_And in a few hours she was established at the bedside of 
her little patient, with ber old-fashioned watch on the stand, 
and her gargles and medicines all arranged in order, with a 
soft pair of list shoes upon ber feet, the very image of regu- 
larity, neatness, and order. 
The little one woke from a heavy sleep, opened her eyes 
and smiled. 
" You here, aunty?" she said, and she reached her arms up 
to her; and Aunt_Avery stooped down and kissed her once 
and again. 
"I'm sa glad you 've come! " said the child. "My throat 
hurts me so, and I'm so hot!" 
" I came to help you, darling. I 'I1 take care of you till you 
are well again." 
The child dozed off in a heavy stupor. _After a while, Miss 
_Avery put a spoonful of the rose-leaf gargle in her mouth, and 
she woke again, and looked earnestly at Miss Avery. 
" I'd like to go to heaven sometime," she broke out; "but 
I don't want to go now. I want to see papa and mamma 
again." 
"Yes indeed, darling; I trust you xvill," said Miss Avery, 
who felt her heart sink within her at the very suggestion. 
" Have you brought Trip ?" faintly whispered.the child. 
" Oh yes; here he is," said Miss Avery. And sure enough, 
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improvement. "Well, Miss Avery, you've fought it out 
bravely," said the doctor, when he felt the child's pulse in the 
morning. "I think we shall keep her. The crisis is over, 
and, with good nursing like yours, ve shall have her on her 
feet in a week." 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 

HE telegram that was to have summoned Eben Avery to 
\ 
- the bedside of his little daughter missed him, coming 
one hour after he had left the place of address. It was not 
till the danger was over, and recovery fairly established, that 
he heard of the child's state. The he and his wife hurried 
to Hindford. 
Miss Avery was sitting in the well-ordered room, with her 
little patient in her lap. 
For the first rime the child had been dressed that day in 
her ordinary clothes, and was reposing after the fatigue in 
those fond, faithful old arms that had borne ber through her 
sickness. 
"Here she is?" said a voice outside the chamber door, and 
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immediately a stout, cheery, middle-aged man had his arms 
round both of them, and was kissing both indiscriminately. 
" Eben ! Eben ! .... Sister ! " " Papa ! " "Mamma! " were 
the sounds that rose all together; and then a pretty little 
woman claimed her share, and kissed both Miss Avery and 
the child. 
It was a confused, laughing, crying, joyful sort of meet- 
ing, and Trip barked distractedly, not knowing what to make 
ofit. 
"There, now, let's sit down and be quiet," said Eben Avery. 
"We mustn't make such a racket among us. Come, Sister 
Zarviah, let me take her a minute." And Miss Avery put the 
little one into his arms, and her face for the moment was radi- 
ant with its expression of tender feeling. 
"There, Eben," she said, "l've kept her for you; now 
you '11 forgive my being cross to you." 
"Forgive you, my dear old soul! Why, that's a pretty 
story! What have I to forgive? Weren't you always the 
most painstaking creature that ever was? and I was enough 
to tire the patience of Job himself. My wife, there, will 
tell you what a fiery trial I am." 
"Oh papa, you are not! " said the little one. 
"Shut up, Pussy; yaz must n't talk! You 'I1 get a relapse, 
or something. We ought not to have corne in on you so sud- 
denly; but there! it's just like me. I could n't help it. I'm 
the same noisy, careless fellow." 
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"Dear sister," said the beautiful lady, her eyes filling with 
tears, "I don't know what I can ever say to thank you ! " 
" Oh, don't say anything," said Miss Avery. "I did it be- 
cause I wanted to. I loved her. She's the dearest little 
thing! and the Lord's given her back. I felt when she was 
so lowm that--if she died, I should die, too ! " 
"Well, well," said Eben, "you shan't either of you die now ! 
and we'll all live together in peace, and plenty, and pros- 
perity." 
The last scene in our story is a Thanksgiving dinner at the- 
old Avery House. 
There were present at table Mr. Eben Avery and his wife, 
our little Blue Eyes, Miss Avery, and Trip,--Trip, with a 
fine new collar, with a little silver bell upon it. Miss Avery 
presided, attired in a new black India satin which Eben had 
brought to her from California, and a thread-lace cap which 
Eben's wife had trimmed with her own fair hands. 
"Now this seems like old times," said Eben, looking cheer- 
ily round. "Nobody like you, Sister Zarviah, for getting up 
a Thanksgiving dinner ! " 
Miss Avery confessed that she had given her mind to 
this one, and that she was relieved that the turkey had 
"browned just right." Perfection in one thing, at least, 
had been reached. 
"And now, Zarviah, since this is the last of the old Avery 
House, let's have a rousing good rime in it," said Eben. 
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" Give Trip all the turkey he wants, and Pussy all the pie, 
and let me talk nonsense much as I've a mind to." 
"Yes," said Miss Avery; "Trip ought to have his share of 
o ar Thanksgiving, for he's been a good Providence to me. I 
was getting crusty and cross, and frozen up, and did n't care 
for anybody till Trip got me to caring for him." 
"And thon, auntie, I came after Trip, and you got to lov- 
ing me, did n't you, auntie ?" 
"That I did," said Miss Avery, heartily. 
" I tell you what, wife," said Eben, "I'm going to build the 
finest house in Hindford on this very spot, and I'm going to [ 
build Zarviah's room just to suit her, with all sorts of cup- 
boards and closets and squirrel-holes for her to put all her 
precious things in, and she shall have a keeping-room with all 
the old things in it that are here; and we'll keep the old 
lilacs to look in at the chamber windows, and Zarviah won't 
know but what she's living in the old house, only there '11 be 
no leaks, and no rats, and no cockroaches; and Zarviah shall 
have it all her own way in her part of the house." 
"Well, I shall stay in auntie's part; I know I shall like it 
best. She always lets me do just what I want to." 
" There, Zarviah, you'll just spoil that child," said Eben. 
" She can't be spoiled," said Miss Avery', sententiously. 
"At any rate," said the little lady, " Trip and I know we 
shall have good rimes with auntie, don't we, Trippy?" Trip 
barked his assent; and so ends the story of a dog's mission. 



LULU'S PUPIL. 

ITTLE lV[iss Lulu was tired of all her dolls, -- and she 
had a good many dolls to be tired of. There was the 
big china doll with blue eyes and light flaxen hair; and there 
was the pink wax doll with a curly golden wig; and there 
was the little china doll dressed like a boy, and the black 
_ 
china doll with a red petticoat that waited on the white lady 
dolls; and there was the doll that could open and shut its 
eyes, and the doll that could say " Mamma;" in fact, there 
were about a dozen more that I cannot now enumerate, but 
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Muffie would sit with his head very much on one side, and 
his tongue like a pink streamer hanging out of his mouth, 
and listen with a xvaggish air to all lais mistress's instructions, 
showing just about as much feeling as some little boys and 
girls do when their mammas tell them of what may happen to 
them when they grow up if they do not heed their counsel. 
"The fact is," Muff seemed to say, " I have always been a 
pretty lucky dog, and I don't believe anything very bad will 
happen to me." 
Muff liked very much to trot about with his little mistress 
when she xvent out for a walk. Thon he would cock his ears 
and tail, and pad along as important as possible. He would 
run and bark at every cat and dog or hen and chicken in his 
way, and seemed delighted to keep everything about him in 
a flutter. 
People scolded a great deal, and some even threatened to 
shoot him; but when little Lulu came in sight with her blue 
eyes and golden hair they concluded to let him go for her. 
sake. 
Muff xvanted very much to go to church Sundays. He 
went everywhere else with Lulu, and why he was shut up to 
private meditation on Sundays was a thing he could not un- 
derstand. So he would watch his opportunity and slip out of 
a door or window, and trot off to church, and to Lulu's aston- 
ishment appear suddenly in the broad aisle. Once he even 
went up and sa't in the chancel as grave and innocent as pos- 
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bushes and trees in the pasture, and she was a prime favorite 
vith them all. 
Multitudes of beautiful flowers grew up in the water, or 
on the moist edges of the brook. There were green arrow- 
heads, which in their time gave forth their white blossoms 
with a litt!e gold ball in the centre of each; and the picko 
erel-weed, with its thick, sharp, green leaf, and its sturdy 
spike of blue blossoms; and the tall meadow-grass, with its 
graceful green tassels hanging dovn and making wavy re- 
flections in the water; and there was the silver-weed, whose 
leaves as they dipped in the brook seemed to be of molten 
silver, and whose tall heads of fringy white blossoms sent 
forth a grateful perfume in the air; and there, too, vere the 
pink and white azalias, full of sveetness and beauty, and close 
along in the green mosses of the banks grew blue and vhite 
violets, and blood-root, with its silvery stars of blossom; and 
the purple hepatica, vith its quaint hairy leaves; and the 
slender wind-flower on its thread-like stem; and the crowfoot, 
with its dark bronze leaf and its half-shut flower, looking like 
the outside of a pink sea-shell. 
These beautiful blooming things did not all blossom 
at once, but had their graceful changes; and there vas 
always a pleasant flutter of expectation among them,-- 
either a sending forth of leaves, or a making of buds, or a 
bursting out into blossoms; and when the blossoms passed 
away, there was a thoughtful, careful maturing of seeds, ail 
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packed away so snugly in their little coffers and caskets of 
seed-pods, which were of every quaint and dainty shape that 
ever could be fancied for a lady*s jewel-box. Overhead there 
grew a wide-spreading apple-tree, which in the month of Junc 
became a gigantic bouquet, holding up to the sun a million 
silvery opening flowers, and a million pink-tipped buds; and 
the little winds would corne to play in its branches, and take 
the pink shells of the blossoms for their tiny air-boats, in 
which they would go floating round among the flmvers, or 
sail on voyages of discovery down the stream; and when the 
time of its blossom was gone, the bountiful tree from year to 
year had matured fruits of golden ripeness which cheered the 
hearts of men. 
Little Daisy's lire was only one varied delight from day to 
day. She had a hundred playmates among the light-winged 
winds, that came to her every hour to tell ber what was going 
on ail over the green pasture, and to bring her sweet per- 
fumed messages from the violets and anemones of even the 
more distant regions. 
There was not a ring of sunlight that danced in the golden 
netxvork at the bottom of the brook that did not bring a thrill 
of gladness to her heart; not a tiny fish glided in his crystal 
paths, or played and frolicked under the water-lily shadows, 
that was not a well-known friend of hers, and xvhose pleasures 
she did not share. At night she held conferences with the 
dew-drops that stepped about among the flowers in their 
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"I don't know, and I don't care ; 
It's mighty pleasant to fly up there, 
And it's mighty pleasant to light down here, 
And all I know is chip, chip, cheer." 

" Say, Itumming-bird, do you know anything about 
winter ?" 
" Winter? I never saw one," said Humming-bird; "we 
have vings, and follow summer round the worId, and where 
she is, there go we." 
" Meadow-Lark, 1V[eadow-Lark, have you ever heard of 
winter ?" said Daisy. 
Meadov-Lark was sure he never remembered one. "What 
. 
is winter?" he said, looking confuse& 
"Butterfly, Butterfly," said Daisy, "corne, tell me, will there 
be winter, and what is winter ? " 
But the Butterfly laughed, and danced up and down, and 
said, "What is Daisy talking about? I never heard of winter. - 
Winter? ha! ha! Whatisit?" 
"Then it's only one of Burdock's spiteful sayings," said 
Daisy. "Just because she is n't pretty, she wants to spoil 
my pleasure too. Say, dear lovely tree that shades me so 
sweetly, is there such a thing as vinter?" 
And the tree said, with a sigh through its leaves, " Yes, 
daughter, there will be winter; but fear not, for the Good 
Shepherd makes both summer and winter, and each is good 
in its time. Enjoy thy summer and fear not." 
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The months rolled by. The violets had long ago stopped 
blooming, their leaves were turning yellow, but they had 
beautiful green seed-caskets, full of rows of little pearls, 
which next year should come up in blue violets. The dog- 
toothed violet and the eye-bright had gone under ground, so 
that no more was seen of them, and Daisy wondered whither 
they could be gone. But she had new acquaintances far more 
brilliant, and she forgot the others. The brook-side seemed 
all on tire with golden-rod, and the bright yellow was relieved 
by the rich purple tints of the asters, while the blue fringed 
gentian held up its cups, that seemed as if they might have 
been cut out of the sky, m and still Daisy had abundance of 
leaves and blossoms, and felt strong and well at the root. 
Then the apple-tree cast down to the ground its fragrant 
burden of golden apples, and men came and carried them 
avay. 
By and by there came keen, cutting vinds, and driving 
storms of sleet and hall; and then at night it would be so 
cold, so cold! and one after another the leaves and flowers 
fell stiff and frozen, and grew black, and turned to decay. 
The leaves loosened and fell from the apple-tree, and sailed 
mvay by thousands dmvn the brook; the butterflies lay dead 
with the flowers, but all the birds had gone singing away to 
the sunny south, following the summer into other lands. 
"Tell me, dear tree," said Daisy, " is this winter that is 
coming?" 
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" It is winter, darling," said the tree; "but fear not. The 
Good Shepherd makes vinter as well as summer." 
" I still hold my blossoms," said Daisy, m for Daisy was a 
hardy little thing. 
But the frosts came harder and harder every night, and first 
they froze her blossoms, and then they froze her leaves, and 
finally all, all were gone, m there was nothing left but the 
poor little root, with the folded leaves of the future held in 
its bosom. 
"Ah, dear tree! " said Daisy, " is not this dreadful ?" 
"Be patient, darling," said the tree. " I have seen many, 
many winters; but the Good Shepherd loses never a seed, 
never a root, never a flower: they will all come again." 
By and by came colder days and colder, and the brook 
froze to its little heart and stopped; and then there came 
bitter, driving storms, and the snow lay wreathed over Daisy's 
head; but still from the bare branches of the apple-tree came 
a voice of cheer. " Courage, darling, and patience! Not a 
flower shall be lost: winter is only for a season." 
" It is so dreary ! " murmured Daisy, deep in her bosom. 
"It will be short: the spring will come again," said the 
tree. 
And at last the spring did come; and the snow melted and 
ran away down the brook, and the sun shone out warm, and 
fresh green leaves jumped and sprang out of every dry twig 
of the apple-tree. And one bright, rejoicing day, little Daisy 
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opened her eyes, and lo! there were all her friends once 
more;--there were the eye-brights and the violets and the 
anemones and the liverwort,--only ever so many more of 
them than there were last year, because each little pearl of a 
seed had been nursed and moistened by the snows of winter, 
and had come up as a little plant to have its own flowers. 
The birds all came back, and began building their nests, and 
everything vas brighter and fairer than before; and Daisy 
felt strong at heart, because she had been through a winter, 
and learned not to fear it. She looked up into the apple-tree. 
"Will there be more winters, dear tree ?" she said. 
"Darling, there will; but fear not. Enjoy the present 
hour, and leave future winters to Him vho makes them. 
Thou hast come through these sad hours, because the Shep- 
herd remembered thee He loseth never a flower out of his 
pasture, but calleth them all by name: and the snow will 
never drive so cold, or the vind beat so hard, as to hurt one 
of his flowers. And look! of all the flowers of last year, 
what one is melted away in the snow, or forgotten in the 
number of green things? Every blade of grass is counted, 
and puts up its little head in the right rime; so never fear, 
Daisy, for thou shalt blossom stronger and brighter for the 
winter." 
"But vhy must there be winter ?" said Daisy. 
" I never ask why," said the tree. " My business is to 
blossom and bear apples. Summer comes, and I am joyful; 
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winter comes, and I am patient. But, darling, there is an- 
other garden where thou and I shall be transplanted one day, 
where there shall be winter no more. There is coming a new 
earth; and not one flower or leaf of these green pastures 
shall be wanting there, but come as surely as last year's 
flowers come back this spring ! " 
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W HEN the blaze of the wood tire flickers up and down 
in our snug evening parlor, there dances upon the 
wall a little shadow with a pug nose, a domestic household 
shadow-- a busy shadow-- a little restless specimen of per- 
petual motion, and the owner thereof is " 
Now, we should not write about him and his ways, if he 
were strictly a peculiar and individual existence of our own 
home circle; but it is not so. "Our Charley" exists in a 
thousand, nay, a million families; he has existed in millions 
in all rime back: his name is variously rendered in all the 
tongues of the earth; nay, there are a thousand synonymes 
for him in English--for certainly " our Willie," or " our 
Harry," or " our Georgie," belongs to the same snub-nosed, 
rosy-cheeked, restless shadow-maker. So in France, he is 
" Leonce," or " Pierre," as well as " Charle; " in Italy, he is 
" Carlino" or " Francisco ; " in Germany, " Max," " Carl," or 
" Wilhelm; " and in China, he is little " Ling-Fung," with a 
long silk tail on the back of his head, m but the same house- 
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for. Charley and you might both learn something from 
this. 
Charley's business career, as we have before intimated, has 
its trials. It is hard for him to find time for it; so many im- 
pertinent interruptions. For instance, there are four hours 
of school, taken out of the best part of the day; four mortal 
hours, in vhich he might make ships, or build dams, or run 
railroad cars, he is obliged to leave all his affairs, often in very 
precarious situations, and go through the useless ccremony of 
reading and spelling. When he cornes home, the housc-maid 
has svept his foremast into the tire, and mamma has put his 
top-salis into the rag-bag, and all his affairs are in a desperate 
situation. Sometimes he gets terribly misanthropic; all grovn 
people seem conspiring against him; he is called away from 
his serious business so often, and his attention distracted vith 
such trifling matters, that he is indignant. He is rushing 
through the passage in hot haste, hands full of nails, strings, 
and twine, and Mary seizes him and wants to brush his hair; 
he is interrupted in a burst of enthusiasm, and told to vash 
his hands for dinner; or perhaps m a greater l;orror than all 
m company is expected, and he must put on a clean new suit, 
just as he has ruade all the arrangements for a ship-launching 
down by the swamp. This dressing and washing he regards 
with unutterable contempt and disgust; secretly, too, he is 
sceptical about the advantages of going to school and learning 
to read; he believes, to be sure, when papa and mamma tell 
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him of unknovn future advantages to come when he is a 
"great man; " but then, the present he is sure of; his ships 
and sloops, his bits of string and fish-hooks, and old corks 
and broken railroad-cars, and above all, his new skates; these 
are realities. And he knows also what Tom White and Bill 
Smith say; and so he valks by sight more than by faith. 
Ah, the child is father of the man! When he gets older he 
will have the great toys of which these are emblems; he will 
believe in what he sees and touches--in house, land, railroad 
stock mhe will believe in these earnestly and really, and in 
his eternal manhood nominatly and partially. And when his 
Father's messengers meet him, and face him about, and take 
him off his darling pursuits, and sweep his big ships into the 
tire, and crush his full-grown cars, then the grown man vill 
complain and murmur, and wonder as the little man does 
now. The Father wants the future, the Child the present, all 
through life, till death makes the child a man. 
So, though our Charley has his infirmities, he is a little bit 
of a Christian after all. Like you, brother, he has his good 
hours, when he sits still and calm, and is told of Jesus; and 
his cheeks glow, and tears corne to his eyes; his bosom 
heaves; and nov he is sure he is going to be always good; 
he is never going to be naughty. He will stand still to have 
his hair combed; he will come the first time mother speaks; 
he will never speak a cross word to Katy; he repents of hav- 
ing tyrannized over grandmamma, and made poor mamma's 
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in general--the boy has at last found his own company in 
the streets, in the highways and hedges where he runs, till 
the day cornes when the parents xvant their son, the sisters 
their brother; and then they are scared at the face he brings 
back to them, as he comes all foul and smutty from the com- 
panionship to which they have doomed him. Depend upon 
it, mothers, and elder sisters, if itis too much trouble to keep 
Charley in your society, there will be places found for him, 
warmed and lighted with no friendly rires, where he who 
"finds some mischief still for idle hands to do," will care for 
him if you do not. You may put out a tree, and it will grow 
aright while you sleep; but a so,z you cannot treat so. You 
must take trouble for him, either a little now, or a good deal 
by-and-by. 
Let him stay with you at least some portion of every day. 
Put aside your book or work to tell him a story, or read to 
him from some book. Devise still parlor plays for him, for 
he gains nothing if he be allowed to spoil the comfort of the 
whole circle. A pencil and a sheet of paper, and a few pat- 
terns, will often keep him quiet for an hour by your side; or 
in a corner he may build a block house, annoying nobody; 
and if occasionally he does disturb you now, balance in your 
own mind which is the greatest evil, to be disturbed by.him 
now, or when he is a man. 
Of all that you can give your Charley, if you are a good 
man or woman, yozzr presozce is he best and safest thing. 
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C HARLEY'S mother would often sit with him by the tire, 
before the lamp was lighted in the evening, and re- 
peat to him little pieces of poetry. This is one that Charley 
used to like particularly. Itis written by Miss Jane Taylor. 

THE STORY OF THE LITTLE FISH. 

" Dear mother," said a little fish., 
" Pray is not that a fly ? 
I 'm very hungry, and I wish 
You 'd let me go and try." 

"Sweet innocent," the mother cried, 
And started from her nook, 
"That horrid fly is meant to hide 
The sharpness of the hook !" 

Now, as I've heard, this little trout 
Was young and silly too; 
And so he thought he 'd venture out, 
To see what he could do. 
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And round about the fly he played, 
With many a longing look ; 
And often to himself he said, 
" I 'm sure that's nota hook. 

"I can but give one little pluck 
To try, and so I will." 
So on he went, and 1o, it stuck 
Quite through his little gill. 

And as he faint and fainter grew, 
With hollow voice he cried, 
" Dear mother, if I 'd minded you, 
I should not thus have died " 

After this was finished, Charley looked gravely into the 
tire, and began his remarks upon it. "\Vhat a silly fellow 
that little trout was! H e might have known better." 
" Take care, Charley," said his mamma; "there are a great 
many little boys just as silly as this trout. For instance, I 
knew a little boy, a while ago, whose mamma told him not to 
touch green apples or currants, because they would make 
him sick. He did not mean'to touch them, for he knew that 
itis very disagreeable to be sick and take medicine, but 
yet he did the very saine thing that this little trout did. 
" Instead of keeping far away, he would walk about under 
the trees and pick up the green apples to look at, and feel of 
the green currants, just as the little fish xvould play round the 
hook. By-and-by he said, ' I really don't think they will 
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hurt me; I will just take one little taste.' And tben he ate 
one, and then another, till finally he got very sick. Do you 
remember ? " 
" 0 mamma, that was I. Yes, I remember." 
" Now, Charley, hear what I tell you: nobody does very 
wrong things because he means to at first. People begin by 
little and little, just tasting and trying xvhat is wrong, like this 
little fish. 
"There is George Johnson, a very fine boy, a bright boy, 
and one who means to do right; but then George does not 
always keep away from the hook. You will see him some- 
times standing round places where men are drinking and 
swearing. George does not mean ever to drink or to swear; 
he only stands there to hear these men sing their songs and 
tell their stories, and sometimes he will drink just a little sip 
of sugar and spirits out of the bottom of a tumbler; but 
George never means really to be a drunkard. Ah, take care, 
George; the little fish did not mean to be caught either, but 
he kept playing round and round and round the hook, and at 
last he was snapped up; and so you will be if ),ou d6n't take 
care. 
" Then William Day means to be an honest boy, and you 
could not make him more angry than to tell him he would 
ever be a thief; and yet "Villiam plays too nztc/z roztzd the 
hook. What does he do? Why, he will take little things out 
of his father's desk or shop, or out of his mother's basket or 
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O NE bright morning, when the yellow dandelions were 
shining out like so many gold dollars in the green 
grass, and the brooks were chattering and purling to each 
other, and small eyebrights were looking up from the turf like 
flocks of little white sheep, a little boy, whom we shall call 
Jamie, found, all of a sudden, that lais school had stopped, and 
he had corne to the first day of his vacation. 
So says Jamie to himself, "What shall I do all day long? " 
After a while he thought he would take a basket, and go over 
into a neighboring field, and gather some eyebrights and vio- 
lets to dress flower vases for his mamma. 
Well, over the fence he went, and wandered far off into the 
field; and there he met two strange boys, larger than he, 
whose names were Will Drake and Charley Jones. 
" Hulloa ! " said one of the boys to him; "come along with 
us mwe are going to have fun. We have got our pockets full 
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of stones, and we are going to kill birds with them; it's the 
best fun in the world." 
Now, Jamie was a thoughtless little fellow, and when another 
boy asked him to do a thing, at it he went at once, without so 
much as thinking whether it was right or not; so he filled lais 
pockets with stones, and began running and shouting with the 
other boys. " IIulloa! there's a chipping bird," said one; 
"I'll tait him." "Look at that robin!" bawled another; 
" send a stone at him. O, there's a blue-bird ! now for him! " 
I am happy to say that these boys missed their hits, generally, 
for they intended much worse than they were able to do. 
While they were thus running about, a nice white car came 
stepping along the top of a fence, putting down her paws as 
daintily as any lady. " Hulloa! there's a cat; now for fun," 
shouted Will Drake, as he let fly a stone, and then dashed 
after the cat. Puss was frightened, and scampered with all 
her might; and all three of the boys joined chase after her, 
and came tumbling, one after another, over the back-yard fence 
of the place where Jamie lived. 
But Jamie's mother had been sitting at her window watch- 
ing the whole affair; and now she stood up, and called, in a 
very quiet way, "Jamie, come up here; I have something to 
show you." 
The other two boys slunk away a little. Jamie came up 
into his mother's room, all panting and hot, and began-- 
" Mamma, what do you want to show me ?" 
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Now Jamie's mamma vas a very kind and tender-hearted 
woman, and nothing seemcd more dreadful to her than cruelty 
to any animal. Some mothers, .vho felt as she did, would 
bave seized Jamie by the arm, and said, " Here, you naughty 
boy; I saw you stoning birds over in the lot; if you ever do 
such a thing again, I shall punish you." But Jamie's mother 
had reflected about these things, and made up her mind that 
vhen little boys did cruel things, it was more because they 
were thoughtless, than because they at heart were cruel; and, 
therefore, instead of blaming him harshly, she set out to make 
him thi1k. 
So, when Jamie came in, she washed his heated face and 
hands, and then took from a drawer a small black box, which 
she wound up with a key like a vatch-key. As soon as the 
box was set down, it began to play a most beautiful tune, and 
Jamie was astonished and delighted. 
"What a curious box!" said he; "who did make it?" 
" I do not know," said his mother; " but why do you think 
itis curious ?" 
"Why, itis curious to see a musical instrument shut up in 
such a little box. Why, I could carry this about in my 
pocket. I wish 'twas mine, and I 'd set it a-going, and put it 
in my pocket some day, and then I could make the boys 
stare." 
" But," said his mother, "if you think it strange to see 
a musical instrument put in a little box, what would you 
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is so small, yet so perfect; it fits into his throat so easily 
as never to interrupt his eating or breathing; and it turns 
whichever way he bends his head. Did you ever hear of any 
musical instrument that was as curious as this? " 
" It is very strange," said Jamie; "I might have heard a 
bird sing a month, and never have thought of all this; but 
now I do think of it, it seems very curious. 
"But, mother, what is this little flute made of ?" 
" It is made of little elastic rings." 
" Elastic ! what is that?" said Jamie. 
"Why, like India rubber, springy and easily bent; and its 
being made of so many little elastic rings is the reason why he 
can turn and bend his throat without any inconvenience, which 
he could not do if it were a straight, stiff pipe like a flute. 
"But," continued his mother, " these little bright eyes that 
your bird has are more wonderful than anything I have yet 
told you of; but the contrivance is so very complicated that 
I do not think I can make you understand it." 
"What is complicatcd?" said Jamie. 
"The machinery in the inside of my watch is complicated; 
that is, it is ruade up of a great many parts which ansver 
many different purposes. And there is a machinery inside 
of one of those little birds' eyes that is more complicated 
still." 
"What, that little dot of an eye, not bigger than a pin 
head?" 
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"Well, let me tell you ; inside of that little eye is a contri- 
rance by which, when the bird is looking at you, an exact 
picture of you is painted on the back of lais eye." 
" It must be a very small picture," said Jamie. 
" Of course it is," said his mother, "but still it is a picture 
exactly like you; every line and every color in your face is 
painted exactly on the back of that little eye." 
" Pray, how is it done? " said Jamie. 
"That, my dear boy, is the machinery which I told you was 
so complicated that I cannot hope to make you understand it. 
There is a contrivance just like it in your own eye, and in the 
eye of every animal; but it is more curious in a bird's eye 
because it is so very small." 
"What, do we all have pictures painted on the back of our 
eyes? Is that the way we see?" 
"Yes, that is the way; and when you are older you will be 
able to understand the wonderful and beautiful contrivance 
by which this is done. It has cost learned men much study 
to find it out, and they have discovered that the way in which 
the eye of a bird is made is in some respects more curious 
than our own." 
"Well, mamma," said Jamie, "there's one thing; and that 
is, that there is a great deal more to be learned about a little 
bird than I ever supposed." 
" But, Jamie, I have not yet told you half. Every bone in 
this little bird's body is as carefully made and finished as if 
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that bone were the only thing the Creator had to make ; and 
the joints of them are curiously contrived, so that the little 
fellow can hop, and spring, and turn all day, and yet nothing 
grates or gets out of order. They all more so springily and 
easily, that I doubt whethcr he ever thought xvhether he had 
a joint in his body or not. Then he has contrivances in his 
little stomach for dissolving his food, and turning it into 
blood, and he bas blood vessels to carry it all over his body, 
and he bas nerves to feel with, and he has muscles to move 
with." 
"Now, mother, I don't know what nerves and muscles are," 
said Jamie. 
"Nerves are what you feel with. You eat, and the nerves 
of your mouth give you your taste. The nerves of your nose 
give you smdl. The nerves of your eyes see, and the nerves 
of your ears enable you to hcar, and the nerves that cover 
your whole body enable you to feel. These nerves all corne 
from a very large nerve that runs down through the middle 
of your back-bone, and is called the spinal marrow; and they 
go through the whole body, dividing and branchng out, till 
they form a network covering over the whole of it, so that 
you cannot put the point of a pin any where without touching 
1. ncrv." 
" Mother, has a bird just such nerves?" 
"Very much the same." 
" And what are muscles?" 
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beautifully made, and amuse themselves only with throwing 
stones at them, and killing them, must not God be dis- 
pleased ?" 
"Certainly, I should think he must," said Jamie. After 
a few minutes, he added, "And it is a great deal worse to kill 
little birds than it is to break looking-glasses and such things, 
because little birds can fed, you know." 
"Yes," said his mother, " and the care witti which God has 
made them shows how much he has thought about them, and 
how careful he has been to do all he can to make them 
happy. The Bible says, his tender mercies are over all his 
works; he is not merely good to everything, but he is tender 
and careful in all he does, as a mother is tender in taking care 
of a little helpless infant. Now," said his mamma, "I am go- 
ing to read you a little story." 



THE NEST IN THE ORCHARD. 

I T was a bright and beautiful morning in April. The snows 
had melted into the little brooks, and the little brooks 
ran rattling and gurgling about among the green, mossy 
stones. The violet had opened its fair blue eyes to look forth 
from its tufts of leaves; the broad blades of the water-flag 
and the blue lily were shooting up fresh and green ; the yellow 
dandelions spotted the grass, and tufts of golden cowslips 
grew close by the water. The little leaves had just begun to 
show themselves, and looked like a thin green veil spread 
over the trees. The little birds had corne back a long way 
through the air from the various countries where they had 
been spending the winter, and were filling the vhole air with 
music. 
On a mossy rail, a part of the orchard fence, sat two beauti- 
fui blue-birds, enjoying the bright sunshine, and twittering and 
chattering to each other with all their might. This very pair 
of birds, the last year, had made their nest in this very 
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orchard, and brought up a whole family of little birds. All 
winter they had been chirping about and enjoying themselves 
among the warm, sunny valleys of the Bahama Isles ; and now 
they had corne back again to go to house-keeping in the old 
orchard. 
Right in the middle of this peaceful orchard was a spreading 
apple-tree, whose bending branches almost touched the ground 
all around. The tall grass and clover grew up so high under 
this tree as to mix vith the leaves and fruit on the end of 
these boughs, and underneath there was a delicious cool little 
ro6m roofed by the branches, where all sumrncr long no crea- 
ture had admission but the birds, and the little files, and the 
honey-bees--for this tree stood in the very middle of the 
orchard, and Fariner Brovn kept good vatch that no boys 
should get into it to trample down the long grass before 
mowing rime. Well, in the trunk of this old tree, just vhere 
the branches parted, was a snug little hole. It was exactly 
big enough for a bird to build its nest in, and it was so situ- 
ated that any one standing under the tree and looking up 
could not have thought of there being any hole there. .A_ 
saler little house for a bird could never have been round; 
and.here these little birds had concluded to build their nest. 
So they set to work and picked out all the rubbish and dry 
sticks that had fallen into the hole, and after they had nicely 
cleaned it out, they laid the foundation of their little house 
with small twigs, which they plastered firmly together with 
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mud; then they picked up straw and hay for the next layer, 
and wove them into a little round nest; and after that they 
flew all over the neighborhood to pick up any stray feathers 
and soft bits of vool or moss that they could find, to line the 
inside and make it soft and warm. 
It took these blue-birds two or three days before their nest 
was finished. But on the evening of the third day, just as the 
long, bright beams of thc setting sun were darting between 
the apple-trees of the old orchard, the two little birds might 
have been seen chirping and chatting together over their fin- 
ished nest, in the happiest manner in the world. 
"What a lucky, thing it was, my dear," said the little wife, 
"that you round such a snug hole! I am sure nobody will 
ever find us out here. We can fly all about under this great 
tree, and nobody will ever see us or suspect what we are 
doing." 
"And, my dear," said the little husband, "I ara delighted 
with yo/r weaving here, in the inside of the house. How 
nicely you have worked in that little bit of red silk on one 
side! I had no idea, xvhen the good woman swept that piece 
out of doors, that you could make so much of it. Then how 
soft and warm the wool is. Ah, very few blue-birds can make 
a handsomer nest than this." 
"Yes," said the wife, "and there is almost a yard of lace 
woven into it. I picked it off from a bush, where an old lady 
had hung it on purpose for me." 
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When the old apple-tree began to put forth its pink buds, 
after a few days rive little blue eggs made their appearance in 
the nest, and then the mother bird began to set; while her 
mate spent all his rime either in flying about to look up food 
for her, or perching about in different parts of the tree, and 
entertaining her with his music. At length the buds on the 
old tree opened, and it grewwhite with fragrant blossoms, and 
rive little downy birds were to be seen in the nest. Nobody 
can say how delighted "both parents were. They carefully 
picked out all the broken bits of the eggs from their nest, and 
then, while one would sit with wings outspread to keep the 
little creatures warm, the other would range about and get 
files and worms to feed them. Little birds are amazingly 
hungry; and when either parent returned with food, you 
might have seen rive little red mouths gaping wide open, all 
ready to receive their portion. And when their hunger was 
fully satisfied, the mother vould nestle over them with ber 
warm feathers, and the father bird would sit beside her, and 
they would admire the beautiful sheet of white blossoms over 
their heads, and have long talks about their little family, and 
how soon they vould be learning to fly, and then what jour- 
neys they would take with them, and what good times they 
would have. 
One beautiful morning, vhile the dew-drops were yet 
twinkling among the blossoms, the father bird prepared to go 
on one of his journeys after food. He bade good morning to 
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his pretty family in a sweet song, which he sung on the highest 
branch of the apple-tree, and then soared off into the blue 
sky, as happy a bird as ever xvas seen. 
Just at the same time, a man xvith a large bag slung over 
his shoulder, and a long gun in his hand, made his appearance 
in the fields. Pretty soon he saw our bright father blue-bird, 
as he was sitting on the top of a tree with a worm in his 
mouth, vhich he was just going to carry home to his family. 
So he drew up his gun and fired, and down fell the poor 
little blue-bird. The man walked to the spot and picked him 
up--the shot had gone through his head and he vas quite 
dead. 

"What could he want to shoot the little birds for?" said 
Jamie. 
"My dear boy, some people have an absurd vay of think- 
ing that birds vill injure the fruit; and as there were one or 
two ripe cherry-trees in this orchard, the man thought they 
would get his cherries. It is a very foolish idea; for the 
birds, in fact, do more good by devouring the grubs and in- 
sects that injure trees and plants, than all the harm they can 
do by helping themselves nov and then to a little fruit." 

Well, it came noon, and the mother bird remained in the 
old apple-tree, still brooding and tending her little ones, and 
wondering that their poor father did not return as he had 
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promised. Very soon the long shadows stretched to the east, 
and showed that the afternoon was far spent; and still he did 
not return, and the mother bird wondered, and the little birds 
began to call for their food. So the mother left" the little 
birds, and vent to the top of the tree, and began to call on 
her husband; but she could not make him hear. She flut- 
tered around among the trees of the orchard, looking for him, 
and calling him ; but in vain. Then she picked up some food 
for her little ones, and returned home weary and sad. The 
dark night came, but no kind father returned. And in the 
morning there was no merry song in the old tree, for the 
father was gone and the mother was silent. But she took up 
the burden of supporting her family, and went flying about 
in the orchard picking up food for her little ones as well as 
she was able. 
While she was thus flying about one day, the saine man, 
with the gun on his shoulder, came spying about the old 
orchard, for he had said that it vas an excellent place to 
shoot birds. Pretty soon he saw the poor mother picking 
worms from a mossy rail, and pointed his gun at her. The 
shot struck her wing and went into her side; but still she was 
not killed; and all bleeding as she was, she thought she 
would try to get home to her birdies once more. When she 
came to the old apple-tree, her little strength vas quite spent 
--her feathers were dripping with blood; and xvhen she had 
put the food she had gathered into their mouths, she fell 
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" Really," said their father, "you make out quite a list of 
possessions." 
"Oh, but, papa, we have not told you hall; he bas a beau- 
tiful flower-garden, and a gardener to cultivate it for him, so 
that he don't have to take any trouble with it, and he can do 
anything with the flowers he chooses." 
"Oh, and, papa, he has rabbits and a beautiful gray squirrel, 
with a cage fixed so nicely; and the squirrel plays so many 
droll tricks; and he has a parrot that can talk, and laugh, and 
call his naine, and say a great many funny things." 
"Well," said their father, " I suppose you think that James 
is a very happy boy." 
"Oh, yes, indeed, papa; how can he help being haply?" 
said both boys. "Besides, his mamma, he says, lets him do 
very much as he likes about everything." 
"Indeed ! " said their father; " and was he so very happy 
all day when you were there?" 
"Why, no, not all day," said Edward ; " but then there was 
a reason for it; for in the morning we had planned to go out 
to the lake to fish, and it rained, and it ruade J ames feel rather 
cross, I suppose." 
":But," said his father, "I should have thought, by your 
account, that there were things enough in the house to have 
amused you all." 
" But James said he was so used to all those things that he 
did not want to play with them," said Robert; "he called 
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some of the prettiest things that he had 'ugly old things,' and 
said he hated the sight of them." 
"Well," said their father, " I suspect, if the truth vas 
known, James is not so much to be envied after all. I have 
been a week at a rime at his father's house, and I have thought 
that a more uncomfortable, unhappy-tempered little fellow I 
never smv." 
"Well, that is strange," said Edward; "I am sure I would 
be happy if I was in his place." 
" I am afraid you would not," said his father; "for I be- 
lieve it is having so many things that makes him unhappy." 
" Having so many things, papa!" said both boys. 
"Yes, my sons; but I will explain this more to you some 
other time. However, this afternoon, as you are going to 
have a ride with me, I think I will take you over to see a little 
boy who is a very happy boy, as I think," said their father. 
" I wonder if this can be the bouse ? " said Edward to Rob- 
ert, as the carriage stopped belote a very small brown house. 
Their father got out, and asked them to walk in with him. 
It was a very little house, with only two rooms in it; and in 
the one they entered they saw a very pale, thin little boy, ly- 
ing on a small, low bed in frollt of the door. His face was all 
worn away by disease, and his little hands, which were folded 
on the outside of the bed, were so thin one could almost see 
through them. He had a few playthings lying by him on the 
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that did n't stop it; and it's creeping up, up, up, and finally 
it will be the death of him. He suffers dreadfully at nights; 
sometimes no sleep at all for two or three nights." 
"O father, how dreadful! " said Edward, pressing close to 
his father. 
" Papa," said Robert, looking up and vhispering, "I 
thought xve were going to see a little boy that xvas very 
happy." 
"Wait a while," said Mr. Thompson, " and you will see; " 
and then he turned to the sick boy. 
" My little fellow," said he, " you find it very tiresome lying 
here so long." 
"A little so," said the boy, smiling very pleasantly; " but 
then I have so many things to make me comfortable." 
" What things ?" 
" Oh, I have a knife, and I can whittle a little at a time, and 
I have this little china dog that a lady gave me. I play with 
that sometimes; and then, don't you see my floxvers? " 
The little boy pointed to a small bed of flowers just before 
the door, where there were some pinks, and some larkspurs, 
and marigolds, and sweet peas; it was weeded very clean, and 
the floxvers ruade it bright enough. 
" Mother planted all those flowers for me in the spring," he 
said, "and she has watered and weeded them every night 
after she has done her work; they grow beautifully, and I lie 
here every day and look at them. Sometimes, when the rain 
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" Oh, thank you, sir ; but I don't know as I want anything." 
"I wish I could relieve your pains, my little fellow," said 
Mr. Thompson. 
"God would doit in a minute, if it was only best for me," 
said the boy; " and if it is not best, I had rather he would not 
doit. Besides, I think I ara happier now than I used to be 
when I was vell." 
"_Ah! hov can that be ?" 
" I did not love God so much then, and I used to forget to 
read my Bible. I had hot so much pleasure in thinking 
about heaven," said the little boy. 
"You remember," said Mr. Thompson, "it says in the 
Bible,' Before I was afflicted I went astray; but now have I 
kept thy word.'" 
"That is just it, sir," said the boy; "just the way I feel. 
Oh, I've been very happy since I have been sick here." 
Edvard and Robert looked at their father, at these xvords. 
Mr. Thompson now rose to go. 
" If you please, sir, perhaps the boys would like some of 
my floxvers; there is a beautiful root of pinks there, and some 
roses," said the sick boy. 
" Oh, no," said Edward, "we won't take them away from 
you." 
" Oh, I like to give them away," said the boy, earnestly; 
"do take some." 
"Take some, my dear children; it will please him," said 



